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Translations 

As I said, the motives of the epic songs are character- 
istically Russian. The earth, or more literally — the soil, is 
.frequently anthropomorphized; the heroes {boyatyr — hero, 
and polianitza — heroine) possess the features of all Aryan 
folk-heroes plus the peculiarly Russian Hamletism, abandon, 
naivete, and anarchic religiousness. An ordinary bylina (epic 
song) is trochaic with a dactylic ending, of five or six feet, 
which may be lengthened to seven or contracted to four; it 
is chanted to a simple, yet fugitive, recitative. 

Miss Isabel F. Hapgood has conscientiously and lovingly 
translated some of the most characteristic bylini into ex- 
cellent English prose. The first edition appeared in 1886; it 
is permissible to hope that the new edition, of 1916, will 
arouse more interest and appreciation than that of thirty 
years ago. Alexander S. Kaun 

Songs of Ukraina, with Ruthenian Poems, translated by 

Florence Randal Livesay. J. M. Dent & Sons, London, 

and E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 

Poetry has published many of these peasant songs, and 
we can only emphasize here their extreme beauty. Since The 
Bard of the Dimbovitza, over twenty years ago, first made 
us aware of the poetry hidden in the folk-lore of eastern 
Europe, our ears have been opened to this vibrant music, and 
Mrs. Livesay's book is one of the most intimate of all. Like 
the translators of that earlier collection, this Canadian poet 
has caught the feeling of the songs sung to her, in this case, 
by immigrants in Winnipeg ; and she has been skilful enough 
to give the very pulse of it in many of her English versions. 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

An introduction by Paul Crath and a note by the trans- 
lator set the scene for these poems, which are grouped under 
Cossack Songs, Wedding Songs, Robber Songs, songs pagan, 
historical, etc., and simple Folk Songs. We should like to 
quote a number, but, as space is lacking, we must refer the 
reader to our files — or, better still, to the book. H. M. 

Women's Eyes, by Arthur William Ryder. A. M. Robert- 
son, San Francisco. 
This is a quaint little volume of short classical Hindu 

poems, mostly by Bhartrihari, the greatest of Hindu lyricists. 

The translation is by William Arthur Ryder, professor of 

Sanskrit at the University of California, and is done with 

an engaging dry humor in unusually clean-cut English. A 

little book to buy and cherish. 

The title poem is by King Bhartrihari, who "lived most 

royally" fifteen hundred years ago. 

The world is full of women's eyes, 

Defiant, filled with shy surprise, 

Demure, a little overfree, 

Or simply sparkling roguishly; 

It seems a gorgeous lily-bed, 

Whichever way I turn my head. 

D. D. 



NOTES 

All but one of the poets represented in this number live, or have 
lived, in the wilder West of the United States or British Columbia. 
They have derived their interpretations of tribal folk-poetry either 
from direct contact with the tribes themselves, or from love of 
their art, their rhythms, and sympathy with their ideas. 
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